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TRANSITION IN FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY: KEY STAKEHOLDER— DOMESTIC 

CONSUMERS 

Jean Kinsey 
University of Minnesota 

Looking back at statements about consumers' stake in food and 
agricultural policy I and others have written over the past decades, I 
asked myself what has changed? What has not changed is that as- 
surance of an adequate and safe supply of food at a reasonable price 
remains consumers' primary stake in the outcome of food and agri- 
cultural policy. What has changed is the flow of information and the 
diversity within the industry. Agricultural markets are rapidly being 
privatized and, consequently, the role government policy can and 
should play in continuing to assure safe and adequate food for all 
consumers is uncertain and changing. 

So far, I would argue, our policies have been quite successful. 
Most U.S. consumers have more than an adequate supply of food 
and its real price has fallen steadily over the past decades. All food 
and beverage takes about 15 percent of consumers 1 personal con- 
sumption expenditures and food eaten at home takes about 8.5 per- 
cent, the lowest percentages in the world (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture). 

The danger is that this abundant and affordable food will be taken 
for granted. Even though any economist can easily point to any par- 
ticular farm commodity program or marketing order and identify 
losses in consumer welfare due to prices that are higher than some 
unknown market equilibrium price, and even though virtually all the 
"consumer subsidy equivalents" are negative (Webb et al.), the 
overall package of farm programs has, over the years, provided an 
economically stable environment wherein farmers produced abun- 
dantly; some would say excessively. This abundance, and a declin- 
ing portion of horsehold budgets needed to purchase it, has allowed 
households to increase their well-being through consumption of an 
ever wider variety of goods and services. Economic growth of the 
nation itself has depended greatly on the transfer of household ex- 
penditures away from food and toward durable goods, health care 
and high technology. 

In moving toward a more market-oriented agriculture, whether by 
way of public policy or private initiatives, the successes of the past 
must be maintained. Consumers' first stake in food and agricultural 
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policy lies in not taking for granted abundant food at reasonable 
prices. 

Food Assistance Programs 

Beyond that, what is in the 1995 farm bill that concerns consum- 
ers? For the one in ten consumers who receive food stamps and the 
24 million children who receive subsidized school lunches, there is a 
very large stake. For them, changes in funding or delivery methods 
of this basic economic safety net can make the difference between 
having adequate food and nutrition and livelihood or not (Kinsey 
and Smallwood). 

Annual federal spending of about $34 billion for food assistance 
programs is more than half of all expenditures on all food and farm 
programs. Pressures to reduce the federal budget deficit, to merge 
these food programs with other welfare delivery systems, and/or to 
provide cash assistance not tied to food are all serious threats to the 
status quo of these programs. Initially established to increase the de- 
mand for food and agricultural commodities, food assistance pro- 
grams are now, essentially, poverty programs and can be viewed as 
investment in human capital. The Food Stamp Program (FSP) is the 
nation's major noncategorical income assistance program, providing 
a financial safety net to more than 25 million people. It costs more 
than $23 billion per year and has been called the country's second 
currency (Senauer). 

In a slowly growing economy that is absorbing numerous immi- 
grants from poor countries; is underinvesting in education and train- 
ing; and is loath to redistribute cash income, the demand for food as- 
sistance programs will only increase. In order to contain delivery 
costs, new administrative and regulatory efficiencies will have to be 
found. Using electronic means to transfer food stamp benefits is 
under study and looks promising. After substantial start up capital 
costs for computer hardware and software, recipients can use a de- 
bit card for groceries at the point-of-purchase. The operating costs 
are lower than those for printing stamps or writing checks and tax- 
payers retain their strings on how the money is spent. This is impor- 
tant politically even though money is fungible and even now, with 
printed stamps, only about $.20 to $.30 out of every food stamp dollar 
goes to buy more food than recipients would otherwise have (Kinsey 
and Smallwood). 

Food stamp benefits, however delivered, are intimately entangled 
with other poverty programs, even though designed and admin- 
istered separately. For example, in the face of uniform federal 
standards for food stamps, and real increases of about $9.50 per 
month per recipient between 1980 and 1992. some individual states 
have cut cash income delivered through programs such as Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), allowing federal food 
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stamp money to substitute for state funds. Between 1970 and 1992, 
SSMSS benefits to a family of threewith no other income , feU43 
percent in the typical state (Kinsey and Ranney, Today the aver 
aa* value of AFDC and food stamps combined is the same as atuo 
bfnefits alone in the 1960s before there were food stamps (Baranck 
and Shapiro). 

AFDC and other cash transfer programs are i also expenme^ng 
with electronic delivery through ordinary cash (AIM) macnines. 
One migh argue that establishing separate (bank) accounts or each 
Sansfe program for a single recipient is, at best, inefficient Thus, 
Sw e'ecKicTechnology the need to cut administrative costs, the 
Sib STmoney in household budgets, and the behavior of other 
Welfare agendes all combine to push the FSP and other income 
^ansfer programs together under one administrative umbrella. 

The one unique and endearing feature of food stamps and other 
food assistance programs is their intent to ensure adequate nutrition 
o chUdren and poor adults, a factor critical to individuals and to so- 
ciety Whether this purpose is strong enough and whether its fulfill- 
ment iT bulged strongly" enough to current food programs £ que ■ 
tionable This is not a decision that will be made in the 1995 tarm nu, 
buUt s'a .par of food (and health and welfare) polices that are in 
^ransiuon. It reflects the larger transition in society, in the industry, 
and in Congress. 

In Congress, the urban/rural coalition wherein urban legislators 
supposed farm programs in exchange for farm votes to support ur- 
baKod programs is collapsing. Food assistance programs have 
widespread support among both rural and urban legislators. Fur- 
Jhermore a largely urban population of taxpayers is less sym- 
oatheUc to transfer payments from middle-income, suburban work- 
er to rura entrepreneurs. So, even though the basic purpose of 
food and agricultural policy may not have changed, its political sup- 
port system has changed All food and agricultural programs wiU 
have to ^justified to taxpayers whose other priorities are vaned 
and strongly held. 

Food Safety, Quality and Regulation 

What else is in transition in the food and agricultural ^or^and 
how does it affect consumers? It depends on where you look, wheie 
yC strand where you are in the income distribution - F«^uj» 
data from the Consumer Expenditure Survey-1990 to illustrate the 
oercenSge of earned income spent for food by income group and 
fh percentage of food expenditures that go for food-away-from- 
home U S Department of Labor, Table 2) The poorest group 
clearly reltes on transfer income to purchase food One can readily 

ee^hat the percentage of income spent » food falta as income rises 
and the percentage spent on food-away-from-home (FAFH) rises 
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Figure 2. Food System 1966 
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Food Safety 

Food safety encompasses and consumes the entire industry. Food 
is nothing, if not safe. It is the responsibility of public agencies to en- 
sure safe food by any reasonable means. It is an area fraught with 
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ncnf risk competing scientific theories, compet- 
competing perceptions o risk, compem g ies and> seemingly, 

ing technology, competing g over ^ e S. t Q ! example! n its 1992 con- 
competing «^ff^S£S^^^ Percenter con- 
sumer survey, the Food MarKeun B residues were a serious 

sumer s Relieved jffi»^^£££S?« mostly confident 
health hazard, but li percent w v are correct 

that the U.S. food: supply was sa k I sugg st co ^ high , eve , 
on both counts. The chall e nge is 1 ° ear ^ a . b striving f or more 
of confidence in the safety of ; he n f °° d h ^^ a y b i e y scientific studies, 
consistent public policies and more be hevablejc ^ 

Agencies that appear to be controiiea D y uk government 
do g not inspire consumer ^iden^.^^^J yet, will 
agencies can and will res pond ^^JJJ C market, is what 
vigilantly P-vent unsa e food f-m -aching 
consumers want. If that means mo j combining the 

safety (inspection) out of USDA, sc be it and the 

functions of the Environmental f Protection Ag y rationalize the 
Food and Drug Administration (FDA) and Ub ^ 



Nutritional Information 

state of the nutritiona health ™ P°P ing number of 

poor. Knowing the nutritional cont ^ t p f n a 2 n re e s V t e an S d impo rtance to all 
foods and of total diets ,s °t™™^^£$on of fats, choles- 
consumers concerned as much with ^^erconsun p ^ 
terol and sodium as with *e underconsumpUon o 

and minerals. ^j^^J^T^S^ survey and re- 
to date, major dollars wil be '^ ea foQ J intake data from busy 
search scope and capacity. Oouecunt, . j difficult; new 

consumers, even with ^^^^SK details about 

S s U na V ck y s S^^W 1 }^ ^ ^ l °^ r aCCePlablC 
sn.ee they are a major part of today s diet. 

In a well-fed population it 

equacy for granted; to t of a credible 

foods. This would be a mistake ^ is exactly >* in Une . 

watchdog activity that keeps highly ™™P^ d old foods and 

£35. wlfeSf healthy and productive population. 
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Research Policy 

The third and last issue also has to do with public research and 
product development. As private companies, competing for market 
share, engage in a larger portion of the basic and applied research 
that produces new food production and processing technologies and 
new foods, this knowledge will be patented and/or privately held. 
Fewer scientists working in the public sector will have access to this 
knowledge or they might be silenced through private funding con- 
tracts. Public funding for parallel, even duplicative, research in pub- 
lic institutions is essential to future agricultural production and proc- 
essing capacity. Why? Because privately held knowledge can be 
lost, deliberately destroyed or otherwise abused and exploited. Aca- 
demic thinkers disagree about how important this is, but unshared 
knowledge gives the companies that have it considerable market 
and pricing power. It also inhibits the public sector in its role of as- 
suring safety and quality. For a basic need like food, some mecha- 
nisms to ensure public access to scientific findings and technologies 
are truly a public .good. Research and development funding, patent 
and licensing policy, food safety and quality policy, and anti-trust 
policy will all be needed to address this issue. 

Conclusions 

There are certainly other issues that concern consumers, i.e., the 
environment; air and water pollution; wildlife, forest and wetland 
preservation; cruelty to animals; and other causes that impinge on 
the food and agricultural industry. Their omission here is not meant 
to minimize their importance, but to enable concentration on those 
issues that identify the stake consumers have in and around the 1995 
farm bill. The making and executing of public policy is largely for 
the protection of consumers and citizens and their common good. In 
this era, with a transformed food and agricultural industry, specific 
issues that affect or are affected by consumers can be summarized 
as: 

1. Maintaining efficient food and agricultural production, process- 
ing and distribution in order to maintain an adequate and safe 
food supply at reasonable prices. 

2. Food assistance policy and funding. For poor consumers, it is 
their livelihood; for non-poor consumers, it is an issue of mini- 
mizing tax dollars spent on administration and non-essential 
payments. It is also an important investment in a productive so- 
ciety. 

3. Higher and more consistent standards for food safety will con- 
tinue to be high profile issues. Consumers will also expect high- 
er and more consistent performance from government policies 
and regulations. 
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4. Better scientific information about nutritional content of foods 
and total diets will continue to be needed. 

5. Public research funding will be needed to ensure public 
ownership of knowledge about how to produce and process 
food in the future and to assure its quality. 
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